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A SUMMARY OF THE REPORT 



This program, in its final year of a three-year funding cycle, pro- 
vided after-school and summer-session instruction and supportive services 
to approximately 500 Native American students who attended public, 
schools. in New York City from kindergarten through twelfth grade. 
Several special problems were encountered by the program. Its location 
was distant from where most of the target population lived and from 
other" facilities which they might use. The identification of potential 
participants was a difficult -and time-consuming task, as the Native 
American Education Program (N.A.E.P.) served a population scattered 
throughout th4 five boroughs and not located in identifiable communities. 
Additional obstacles arose due to the fact that pnce identified, some 
students could not meet federal requirements for recognition as Native 
Americans. . . , • * 

J t ' 

The N*A.e.P. -staff has attempted to base each year's activity plan 

on the actual needs expressed by participants. During 1983-84, the* 
instructional component consisted of ten-w6ek mini-courses, held in each 
borough of the^city, covering Native American history, culture, and 
crafts. Tutoring and educational activities, sach as trips to Native 
American cultural centeVs, were .offered in addition to the mini-courses. 
During July and August, the N.A.E.P.* presented a six-week summer program 
for students ages 7 to 12, which included instruction in -Indian crafts, 
singing^ history, and dancing, and a trip to the Philadelphia Pow Wqw. 
Another important component of the N'.A.E.P. was its 1 ibrary/ resource 
center^which houses, a sizable collection of books, periodicals, films, 
and curriculum materials for and about Nattve Americans, as well as 
examples of Native American art and artifacts. 

The program was administered by the New York City Public Schools 1 
Office of Bilingual Education and funded by Title IV of the Indian 
Education Act for three staff positions: a project director* one junior 
school /neighborhood worker, and one senior school /neighborhood worker 
. (librarian). Two students worked for the learning experience and helped 
' with the clerical work. As a result of budget cuts during 1983-84, tHe 

junior school/ neighborhood worker began working as program secretary. 
'Curriculum development continued despite the lack of a curriculum 
specialist, with special emphasis on career orientation and alternatives 
available to Native American students. The library/resource center wa's 
a significant asset in thearea of curriculum development. Supportive 
services to program participants included personal, academic, and 
vocational guidance and referrals to outside agencies. The N.A.E^. 
staff also worked closely with school personnel in an effbrt to foster 
understanding of and sensitivity to the special needs of Native American 
students. Development activities for staff members consisted of weekly 
planning meetings and a variety of activities whi.ch utilized resource 
center materials. Parents of participating* students were involved 
through the N.A.E.P. Parents 1 Committee and many of the .field trips 
and special activities planned by the program. • 



\ 

\ 



Community Tn vol vement, also a vital part of -the program, was. en* 
couraged through school presentations add technical assistance to school 
personnel and through the' library/resource center, which was open to 
a.ll members of the community who wished to learn more about Native 
Americans. < 

The following recommendations are aimed at improvi ng. the overall 1 
effectiveness of the program: ^ m > 

* — As recommended in previous evaluation reports, locating new quarters 
for the program should assume top priority for program staff. If 
such a move is not possvbla, efforts should continue to be made 
to reach eligible students through their schools, homes, and 
communities/ 

--Modifying the process used to identify Native American students 
in the schools.. Closer coordination with IndiaA organizations 
might increase student and parental participation in program 



activities. 



7-Examining pr.ogram^n§eds and objectives to determine whether, current 
staffing permits ^ofoposed activities to be carried out. As a result 

, of establishing priorities for program activities, some of the program's 
difficulties might be overcome.* . . 

— Continuing and, if funding permits, expanding the successful 
satellite classes held throughout the city. 
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The Native American Education Program (N. A. E. P.) is a year-round 
program designed to provide after-school and summer-session instruction 
and supportive services to Native American children attending New York 
City public schools. Children' in kindergarten through grade 12 may 
participate. The instructional component this year was structured as a 
series of ten-week mini -courses held in each borough of the city, with a' 
curriculum covering Native American history, culture,, and crafts. 
Tutoring in support of the regular school curriculum was also offered, 
as well as other educational activities, such as trips to Native American % 
cultural centers. Supportive services were provided by school/neighborhood 
workers at the program site and at the homes of participants. 

Another important aspect of the program is its library/reso\irce 
center,, which houses a sizable collection of books, periodicals, films, 
and curriculum materials for and abbut Native Americans, as well as 
examples of Native American art and artifacts. 
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I. DEMOGRAPHIC' CONTEXT . . 

The'N.A.E.P. is housed in an old public school .located in a lower 
working Class neighborhood on Manhattan's Upper West Side. The area is 
characterized'by high crime rates, and is physically deteriorated. * 
Moreover, the location is distant from the areas in which most of the 
students served live, and from other facilities which they might use. 
The program's target population of Native American children is scattered 
throughout the five boroughs of New York City /but most are reported to 
1 ive in Brooklyn. * • 

The program's location creates many problems for student participa- 
tion. Since 1979-80, when the program was forced to move to the present 
location, the number of participants' has declined. ,Jhe staff's innovative 
response has been to offer satellite minir-courses thoughout the city. 
While these classes have proven to be a successful means of reaching 
some students who were unable" or unwilling to attend the Renter, this 
strategy" has not been sufficient to encourage participation at the level 

attained at the previous location, the American Indian Community House. 
* ) 

It has also not addressed the present inaccessibility of the excellent 
1 ibrary/resource* center which the program maintains. 

The resource collectiori hq.s been vandalized several times at the 
present location. The program space is situated on the fifth floor of a. 
large building, isolated from classrooms and other offices, and vulnerable 
to intruders. 

A related problem with the present location is its unsuitability for 
use on weekends or during early evening hours, due to both budgetary 
constraints and safety 1 conditions. The center must close at 5:30 p.n. 

. - St.- 
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Although staff members have made attempts to find a new location for 
the program, they have had little success* Neither; the American Indian 
Community House nor the New York City Office of Bilingual Education 
(O.B.E..) at the central Board of Education has been able to house the 
N.A.E.P. this year, al though'O.B'.E. has been-abl.e to offer it space for 
the Brooklyn mini-course sessions. 
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II. STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

DEFINITION OF THE TARGET POPULATION 

According to the Indian Education Act, "Indian" means "any individual 
who is a member of a tribe, band, or other organized group of Indians or 
who -is a descendant, in the first or second degree, of any such mfember; 
or is considered by the Secretary of'the Interior to.be an 'Indian for 
any purpose; or is an Eskimo or Aleut or other Alaska Native...." While 
the^N.A.E.P. is N intended to serve all Native American children in 
kindergarten through grade 12 who attend public schools in New York 
City, only those whose parents" complete, an Indian Student Certification 
form v (see Appendix A.) may participate. This form also provides information 
to the staff about. the child's tribe and band. 

The program served approximately 510 eligibly students in some way 
during 1983-84. This number "includes those who participated in in- 
school cultural programs, visited the center, took part in satellite 
programs, or received home visits. This numbe'r represents a significant 
percentage of the Native American children identified by the New York 
City Public Schools 1 Ethnic Survey. * \ 

NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

In prior years, aU .eligible students and their parents were asked - 
to fill out a Needs Assessment Questionnaire (see Appendix B). Analysis 

of over 300 questionnaires returned at that time revealed the following 

r 0 

student characteristics: 
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• eighty percent did not know any other Indian children; 

• sixty-nine percent had little knowledge of their nation's 
•** customs, history, or present circumstances; 

• forty-three percent experienced problems with absenteeism; 

• seventy-six percent were seeking college information; 

• s^xty-nine percent did not avail themselves fully of 
existing remedial services even though they'might be 
eligible; 

• eighty-seven percent earned low scores on standardized 
tests. 

Needs also became apparent in oth^r, less formal ways. Letters and 
questions from children to the resource librarian requesting information 
about Native Americans in order to correct television and media stereo- 1 
types have presented many needs which were Consequently addressed. 

The N.A.E.P. staff, cognizant of its 1 imited >es<xurces, and in an 
attempt to maximize participation, has tried to base each year's activity 
plan upon the actual needs expressed by participants. 

SPECIAL PROBLEMS: IDENTIFYING POTENTIAL PARTICIPANTS 

New York City is unique in that students from over 55 different 
Indian nations are scattered throughout its five boroughs. While the 
N.A.E.P. has certified 510 students as eligible Indian children, this 
population is so scattered that few Native tytferican students or their 
families communicate with each other. The result of this isolation is 
Indian students 1 diminishing awareness of their rich cultural heritage. 
The N.A.E^P. must serve this scattered population. The staff tries to 
visit all schools where Native American children have been identified by 
the New York City Publ ic School s 1 Ethnic Survey. During such school 



visits, many problems with the survey glata have surfaced; some students 
identified as Native American were not able to meet official requirements 
to be so defined, while others, who were indeed Native American children 
had not been identified. 

This year about 50* additional Natiye American children were located. 

\ 

While the thoroughness of the staff's effort to identify Native American 
.children is indeed to be commended, this has become a major, time- 
consuming task. This task overextends the existing limited staff, and 
expends staff time necessary to perform other functions. 
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III/ PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

PROJECT OBJECTIVES 

For evaluation; the N.A.E.P. proposed the following objectives: 

• to develop materials relating to Native American heritage &nd 
culture to be used in the classroom; 

• to provide cultural awareness workshops in locations which are 
more accessible to Native American students; 

• to reduce Native American student isolation and to enhance 
awareness of the N.A.E.P. services; 

• to provide referrals appropriate to the individual needs of 
Indian students in order to sustain them in the public school 
system; 

• to provide on-going awareness of progr4fns and activities for 
Native American students and their families and interested 
educators; " , 

tCKprovide pare.pt workshops.. 

' ■ - / 

STAFFING AND ADMINISTRATION 

The Native American Education Program falls within the administrative 
structure of the New York City Public Schools 1 Office of Bilingual . 
Education.. The program was originally placed in that office during a. 
prior funding cycle when it provided instruction in Native American 
languages. Although the program is unique within O.B.E., N.A.E.P. " staff 
have actively participated in itScjneetings and other activities, and 
have maintained frequent cbmmuhi cation with that office. 

The N.A.E.P. staff presently consists of tbree persons (one less 

than last year): one project director, one junior school /neighborhood 

worker, and one senior school /neighborhood worker (librarian). Two 

-7- 
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students from the cfty schools wopj/for*the learning experience and help 
with clerical work. 

^ The 1983-84 grant a<5ard was $15,000 less than anticipated and $8,000 
less than the "previous grant. In addition, the junior school /nei ghbor- 
hood worker began working as program secretary 'in June, 1984. As a 
result, the N.A.E.P. staff members had to perform mutiple functions. 
Figure 1 presents the organizational structure of the Native American 
Education Proqram. 



FIGURE 1 



Native American Education Program: Organization Chart, 1983-1984 

j 



Director, Office xtf ^Bilingual Education- 



Director of Center for Staff Development, 
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Project Director. 
Native American Education Program*. 
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Native American 
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Student/Parent 
Committee 



Two Student Interns 
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.IV. INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT 
The instructional component of the Native American Education Program 
is not implemented through typical day-schqol classroom activities. 
Rather, participation in program activities is voluntary through classes 
offered after scKool hours, and mini-courses offered at satellite >pca- 
tions in four^ boroughs. During the current year, the instructiona} 
component has encompassed the/ following activities: 

• mini-courses irfi Native American history and culture held in 
Manhattan, the Bronx, Brooklyn, and Queens; 

• presentations to Native American children in classes 
in their'own schools throughout the city; 

• trips for students to Native American cultural events and 
follow-up discussions; , 

• individualized assistance with research projects on Native 
American subjects; 

• *a tutoring program for reading and elementary mathematics; 

• a six-week summer session including field trips and 
Instruction in traditional crafts, dances, and songs. 

In all cases, the staff attempts to provide instruction which will 

be most relevant to particular audiences, with special emphasis o{\ the 

nation(s) represented in a given class. The results of a needs assessment 

conducted by the program have served to guide instructional activities. 

< 

THE MINI -COURSE PROGRAM 

The mini-course program was originally designed as an adjunct to 
comprehensive instruction .at the central site. It was intended to offer 
activities to the el igible students in or near their schools, rather 



) 

than at the less accessible upper Manhattan location. As problems with 
the central site have continued, the mini -course has expanded and become 
a major part of the instructional component. 

The mini-course is given for ten weeks at each location, with 
classes one day a week for two hours. A pre-test (see Appendix C) is 
administered at the beginning of the first session. Instruction then 
begins with a film entitled "Unlearning Indian Stereotypes," which was 
produced ir. conjunction with N.A.E.P. Other mini-course activities include: 

/♦ reading and discussing Native American history and legends; 



• learning about various nations through record^ and tape-recorded 
. materials; 

• instruction in Native American craft-making, including leatherwork, 
beadwork, basketry, featherwork, applique, pottery, woodcarving, 
metalwork, ana other crSfft^^^/ * 

• out-of-city day trips for participants. 

The actual course content remains flexible in order to respond to 

student ^interests and needs. According to program staff members, the 

mini-classes were well attended this year with approximately 25 students 

present each session. 
< - 

Infprmation on the mini-courses is disseminated through the N.A.E.P. 

newsletter and by flyers to the families of Native American children who 

haye expressed interest in the program. During 1983-84^ mini -courses * ' 

were offered at the following locations: 

Queensboro Public Library Bronx Barnes Library 

89-11 Merrick Blvd. 2147 Barnes Avenue 

Jamaica, New York Bronx, New York 

Office of Bilingual Education Native American Education Program 
131 Livingston Street 234 West 109 Street, Room 507 

Brooklyn, New York New York, New York 

Q -10- 
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IN-SCHOOL PRESENTATIONS . 

Another aspect of the N.A.E.P.'s outreach to the scattered population 

of Native American children in New York City is the program of school 

i 

presentations. These usually take place as part of a classroom assembly 
program in a school attended by Native American students. Programs are 
planned in conjunction witlj the school's instructional staff. Most 
often, these presentations have focused on Native American history and 
culture in New York State. On request, a N.A.E.P. staff member works . 
with a classroom teacher by conducting an activity (a film or filmstrip, 
for example, plus discussion) to enhance the students 1 awareness of and 
respect for the cultur.es of Native Americans. This provides an opportuhi 
to dispel cultural stereotypes which may exist within the schools which 
Native American children attend, and to raise the existing level of 
knowledge about Native American history and culture. .Information about 
the program is also provided. During the 1^83-84 academic year, 31- 
school presentations were made. 

i 

* n 

TUTORING AND INDIVIDUALIZED ASSISTANCE * % 

In the past, students were tutored in a variety of academic sublets, 
either at the central site or in their own homes. In 1983-84, staff ^ 
members could only provide individualized assistance at the central site 
to students who were engaged in school projects on Native American % , 
topics. The program reported that four students received tutoring 
services during the year. This was mainly the responsibility of the 
senior school /neighborhood worker (librarian) but any staff participated 
if their own expertise was relevant to the students 1 needs. 

-11- 



SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 

A variety of special activities were programmed in conjunction with 
the instructional program, some as part of 'mini -course activities. 
Twelve field trips were made to such places as the Shinnecock Reservation 
on Long Island, the maple sugar ceremony at Ward/Pound Ridge Delaware 
Indian Reservation in Cross River, N^w-York , the Thunderbird Dance 

Recital, .the Philadelphia Pow Wow, the Clear Water -Sloop Festival on the 

» 

Hudson River ^Native American themes), the Museum of the American 
Indian, the Museum of Natural History, the New York Aquarium, and 
several ipovies at the New York Public Library. 



Summer Activities 



k program 



During July and August, the N.A.E.P. presented a Six-we<p 
for'35 students, pre-kindergarten to grade 12. Activities were held at 
the regular orogram location arid included instruction i/i traditional m 
Indian craft.s, singing, history, and dancing. Field trips were organized 
to participate in different cultural activities (e.g., the Philadelphia 
Pow Wow), ' 
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. i. NON-INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT v 

An overview of the non-instructional component of the Native American 
Education Program is given in Table 1. All positions are^ fun^edyby 
Title IV. 

LIBRARY RESOURCE CENTER ] • 

During^l983-84, the ) i bra ry/ resource center continued to expand. 
The present collection of books catalogued under the Dewey Decimal 
'System contains nearly 1,450 volumes, 20 films, and 57 ,filmstrips. 
These cover a wide range of Native American subject areas such as 
history, politics, legends, biographies, and crafts. Of special note is 
a growing selection of books about Indian women. There are books 
covering various tribal nations throughout the United States, Mexico, 
Canada, and South and Central America. A vertical file, journals/maps, 
audio-visual materials, and a small collection of Native American 
artifacts are also available to students who are encouraged to do 
research on their own nations. The library coordinator has tried to 
identify books and other materials most relevant to today's Indian 
children in urban areas such as New York City. Students are also given 
substantial support with library and research skills. 

The library coordinator has successfully undertaken the task of 
revitalizing the center after vandalism in earlier years had depleted 
the collection. The resource center is an attractive, well-equipped 
place to learn and study. As part of an effort to document Indian 
history in the New York City area, the library coordinator has been 
investigating and recording accounts of elderly Indians who lived in the 

-13- 
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TABLE 1 V 
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Non-Instructional Component of N.A.E.P. 




- 










, 

Non-Instructional 
Component 


• 

Staff Member 
Responsible 


Number 
of Staff 


• 


Library/Resource 
Center 


Senior School /Neighborhood 
Worker (Librarian) 


1 ' 




Curriculum Development 


Senior School /Neighborhood 
Worker 


1 




Supportive Services 


Senior School /Neighborhood 
Worker (College Counseling) 


1 




Staff Development 


Project Director 


1 




Parental & Community 
Intfol vement 


School /Neighborhood Worker 
(Home/School Liaison) 


*« 1 




Administration & 
Supervision 


Project Di rector 


1 




Other 


Student Intern (clerical) 
(part-time) 


2 




Note. The total full-time staff consists of 3 persons: 1 project director, 
1 senior school /neighborhood worker, and 1 junior school/neighborhood worker. 
Some staff members fulfill multiple functions, as shown above. 

• 

* 




\ 
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• 
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community. These have become a unique addition to the N.A.E.P. collec- 
tion. In addition, the coordinator edits a newsletter to disseminate 
information about upcoming events and discuss new additions to the 
library/resource center. 

Seven clarsses (elemental and high school) were taught at the** 
resource center. The coordinator also held -two training workshops for 
70 current and*35 future teachers on such topicS ^s stereotyping in 
children's literature, and several workshops for college students on 
Indian^tereotyping. * ^ o 7 

During the year, the project director estimated that 540 people used 
the resource center, including Native American students and parents, and 
about 200 outside researchers. Several of these were repeat visitors. 
As an indication df the strength of the program, the librarian stated 
that staff people from different institutions (e.g., Native Americans 
from Canadian schools, staff persons from the Museum of the American 
Indian) came to use the li-brary. Some of the reasons for visiting the 
center indicated in the guest book by its users are as follows: 



--to do research on American Indian culture and materials for 
curriculum; 

—to see a film on Mohawk basket-making^ - J 

} 

—to do undergraduate research on American Indian education; 

--to research ideas about Native American life; 

—to do research on Indian literacy and the American Indian 
labor movement. 



CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

While N.A.E.P. has had no curriculum specialist this year,. efforts 
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to continue enriching Jthe existing curriculum at the elementary and high 
school levels have been made. This year speciaK.attention was directed 
to complete the curriculum unit on American Indian women. The curriculum 
was completed and included biographies of successful American Indian 
women whose lives and achievements in an urban society are *of great 
importance to young American Indians. Ttye curriculum also focused on 
career orientation and alternatives available to Native American students 
today. 

The library resource center staff members maintain contact with 
various sources of current ctfrricular materials developed for Native 
Americans, and themselves engage in the development of materials for 

tWs student population. * - 

v 

SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

The senior school /neighborhood worker provides college guidance to 

♦ 

program students, while the junior school /neighborhood worker provides 

other types af guidance and referral se/vices. Th-e school /neighborhood % 

workers first establish contact with students at their schools. After ' 

acquainting students* teachers, and parents with the program, and 

distributing applications, the workers make, follow-up phone calls to 

those who express interest in the program. At this point, arrangements 

may bevjnade^to visit a student's home to provide information or advice. 

Frequently, parents and students call the center to request $uppor- 

> 

tive services related to academic or family problems, or for college 
counseling and career guidance. The school /neighborhood workers are 
uniquely qualified to provide these services since they serve as role- 
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models to Native American students who may doubt their ability to "make 

*> 

> r~ 

it" in college or a career., 

^ During 1983-84, contacts with families served a variety of purposes, 
tneluding the following: 

' ■ f .• 

• to provide truancy and drop-out counseling; 

• to provide information concerning college and scholarship 
opportunities for Native Americans; 

\to help families learn about and use the resources of other 
Indian agencies and associations; 

^ • to introduce families to the £utoring services provided 

by N.A.E.P.; 

• to provide information about vocational and job training 
programs; •% 

• to encourage parent participation in the education of their 
chi 1 dren. 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

N.A.E.P. staff members participated in varied activities intended to 
enhance their professional skills and abilities*. In some cases, films, . 
tapes, and slides documenting these activities were made and have become 
part of the resource center collection. They are available to N.A.E.^T^^ 
staff visitors, and program participants. 

This year, Peggy Standing Deer conducted a series of sessions for 
staff to develop craft skills and curriculum. The entire staff also 
participated in weekly planning meetings, and the project director 
attended the monthly staff meetings of the Office of Bilingual Education. 
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> 

• 

PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 


• 


Parent and community involvement through the N.A.E.P. Parents 1 


• 


Committee is a vital part of the program. Its ten members take an 




active role in steering the program and are consistently supportive of 


• 


its aims and goals. The project director presents reports on program 




activities to the committee which meets for three hours approximately 




once a month. The committees 's role includes: 




• recommending and approving program staff, including . 




the project director; 




* authorizing program expenditures; 




• setting program priorities relative to student needs; 




• evaluating the program and its staff; and 




• planning future activities. 




Parents participate in -training activities specifically planned for 




them. The program offers workshops intended to develop skills in 




feather work, finger weaving, and (Jther crafts. Parents are encouraged 




to share the skills acquired through the workshops with their children. 




\ 

This year, two of the workshops were combined with the Parents Committee 


o 


meetings. 




Parents also participated in the aforementioned field trips and 




special activities for "program students. 

— < 

m j 
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VI. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

CONCLUSIONS 

In 1983-84, as in prior years, the Native American Education Program 
has had to contend with limitations imposed by- its location and by a 
further reduction in staff. Its funding is 1 imited* while its scope of 
activities is broad, 'its target population is both difficult to identify 
and scattered throughout the five boroughs of New York City. Staff 
V s *. members have demonstrated a strong commitment to project goals by 

continuing to seek new and creative ways to surmount these obstacles. s 
The staff's efforts, their craft skills, their networking and counseling 
abilities, in -addition to the mini-classes and program library, all 
comprise the program's major strengths. 

' The program location and the restricted hours during which the 
center can operate continue to be major problems. The site fs closed at 
those times when students and their families would be most likely to 
visit and it is distant from the areas in which target students live. 
Although the program has had the participation of parents in its advisory 
conmittee and in workshops conducted for parents, it has been unable to 
meet its goal of attracting a substantial number of parents to program- 
sponsored activities. The mini -courses offered at various sites throughout 
the city appear to be a good way of taking the program to its target 
population; attendance in these courses was high. 

N.A.E.P. staf^iflefifbers have spent considerable time and effort in 
developing an excellent resource center as a pleasant and well equipped 
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place to learn and study. They have developed materials for reference/ 
tutoring, and culturally-related instructioncJVactfi vities. Thus, they 
have achieved a major program objective. ^ 

Through its workshop and mini-course offerings, N.A.E.P.-has promoted 
an awareness of Native American cultures among school personnel antl 
Native American families. By disseminating information in the schools 
about the Native American heritage and developing instructional materials, 
it has helped target students to develop a positive self-concept and 
pride in being Native Americans. Through a newsletter* it has informed 
the Native American population, widely dispersed throughout New York 
City, about-available services, programs and activities. Thus, the 
program has contributed to reducing a sense of isolation among Native 
American students and their families, and to.creating a sense of community 
within a l^rge cosmopolitan setting. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. As had been recommended in previous evaluation reports, the 
deficiencies of the current site strongly suggest that^nagram staff 
gi /e the highest priority to its search for alternative quarters. The 
program site must be geographically more accessible to students and 
remain open for longer hours. A more accessible location (such as mid- 
Manhattan) would greatly improve the possibilities for student participa- 
tion and parental involvement in program activities. 

2. The process used to identify Native American children in the 
schools might be modified to reach a greater number of target students. 
Reportedly, only ten percent of the total eligible population has been 
identified. There is a need for closer coordination with American 
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Indian organizations in. New York City, such as the American Indian 
Museum, the American Indian Community House, the International Indian 
Treaty Council, the foundation for the Community of Indian Artists, and 
the American Indian Art Gallery to increase the population reached by 

program services* These agancies might assist the project by. locating 

•* 

and referring Native American students^ 

3, Jhe program might reformulate its objectives based upon a 
priority of needs to be addressed, but also on a realistic sense of what 
can ^be accomplished with limited staff. ^ more focused scope of program 
activities might be a possible sblutipfr to some of the .current difficulties 
experienced by the seemingly overextended program staff. " 

4, Since the satellite classes'afe an effective means b\reaching 
Native American students throughout the city, these classes should be 
continued and^, if funding and staffing permit, expanded. 
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APPENDIX A 



DEPARTMENT OP HEALTH. SOUCATION. ANO WElPASS 
OMiCS 01" 20UCAT1QN 
vvaSHI NCTON. O.C. 20202 

INDIAN STUDENT CERTIFICATION 



(Pan A, Indian zduc3V'on Act) 



i«psM appbovso 

3S0AC NO. a <*3 
aAPAOVAL SXP1RSS 3/80 



(n order :o icciv .or an entitlement pant under Part a of Ac Indian 
Sducauon *oux scnool dutnet .must determine (lumoer ot 
Indian catloren enrolled in tta schools. 

Any child *no meets the followm* deffiuoon from Che Indian Educa- 
tan Ac: ."nay o« iounttd for this purpose. ^ 
•tnaaan - ' means_."iny individual who (I) u i.memoer of a woe. 
.band, or other orjaaixed .*roup of lad ^jsjtudiaf chow tnbes, 

1 .ii. , i A00H833 

NAM! OP 3UGISL2 CHIL3 



bands, or jroups terminated suicc I W «o>*°» «oo^i»d oy 
State u» which (hey reside,, or *no is a descendant. mm- > first or 
£ood depot, of any such member, or (2 a co«ri«d by tiw 
SSryoT the Interior to bo in Indian for any purpose, or (3) 
aa Eskimo or Aleut or other Alaska. Native^ . 
You ar. not rwired to submit «m form. Hov^Jf voud,^ 
I? tTsuhmrt it. your child cannot be count* for 
in( , unti * pwt A erf *• (nctton Education Act. 



PAflT I - MEMBERSHIP INPORMAT10N 
^ 7S A = 5 : ^ 3AN0. OP. OTH.P C^ «0 OP ■.O.ANS, CH.Ctt ON, OP TH. 80*« 8.U0W AN. 

US V£ V^^^tUl^U >A««NT -TUPAU QflANOPAASNT M » * 

„ you CH8CX SOX 2 On 3. 8NT1B THI NAA« O* TMf PAMNT OP. 0 PAN OP AP18NT 
rWT ,»TH€ NAM. OP THt rrniT. »A NO. O^OTHtP. OMANIZM 0«OUP OP ^oTa75? ^ 



3 7«M,,^ COLUMN 1 0* COLUMN * TH. TM* SANO. OP. OTH.P. OP.OA**«0 OP.CUP « *»* <ll «. **« *« *P<> i 

commit you Jeter/ COLUMN 2 

m * °? l, iiSIiL.Mn » QnOT P10MALLY MCOONiZM 
G M0«*AU.VPSC0i3NiZS0 ___ 

I— S3X1MO AL8UT 0« 0TW8P. ALASKAN NATIV8 □T8HMINAT8D 

CUW^AfcWT.B ^ ? asTATl MCOONIZtp. «Y TMt STATt OP. 



in 



- uuuai> l3 TH« INDIVIDUAL'S M8J*«tPSWlP NUMB**? ^VWteTf a^Ootblt) 

C.WHAT.IST«lN 01 v, UU u ^.uTNUMiM Q ALLOTMENT NUMIlH G3 0TH8P) tExplom) 



0 , « TMM AN ^«T». W»,CH »A,NT., M «.M..«H„ OAT. -O. TH« T**. »ANO. O-'OTH.. O.OANlZ.O 
2. IP **YH3**. OlVt TH€ NAM< ANO A00«t5S OP TW« OflQANlZATION « 



st AM6 O! 1 THt 0«aANl2AT10N 



AOOflUS 



"3^ IP -NO". 5Xr»\^llN MOW TH6 ^MON \ 



N OTCATHD MgSTS THfi OgPlNtTIO N gg iNOI AN GiVgN AT TH 6 ToTo* THIS ^OWeV 
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NATIVE AMERICAN EDUCATION PROGRAM 
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" MEMORANDUM 

TO: Parents of Native American Students in New York City Public Schools 
FROM: - Wanda Hunter, Project Oi rector 
RE: "Needs Assessment ' 
OATH: . December- 2, 1980 



The Native American Education "Program Is conducting a* Needs Assessment in compliance 
with Section 186.6 of Publ ic Law "92-318. N 

Please take time out of your busy schedules to complete the enclosed questionnaire • 
and return it to our office In the stamped, self-addressed envelope provided, on or 
before December 13, 1980. The data on the questionnaire is confidential and will be 
used'not only to meet the requirements of the Federal Government but, more important- 
ly, to better meet the special educational and cultural needs of your children during 
1981-82. 

# • 

Parents of more thart one child in public school, please complete the questionnaire 
with all children in mind. 

If you have any problems filltng out the questionnaire, do not hesitate to call me or 
Barbara Miller between 9:30 and 5:30, Monday ♦ Friday. Our number is 663-WW. 

✓ 

Thank you for your cooperation. 



edr 
Enc. 
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rhe questions below pertain to any children registered in public schools. Please 
jrpvide soeciflc information whenever possible. If you nee.d more space for an explan- 
ation, please indicate, so on the front and use the back of the questionnaire. Use the 
»ame number on the bSak as the number of the question you are responding to. 



1. How many children do you have enrolled in school? 



2. Oo you visit the schools for Parent/Teacher Conferences? YES_ 



NO 



3..^0o you know about the Native American Education Program's 

-Parents' Committee meetings? * YES NO 

1*. Have you attended any Native American Education Program's 

Parents' Committee meetings? YES w 



5; Hew do you feel about attending Native American Parents' 
Committee meetings? ' 



6. " Do you know the members of the Nati ve -Amerl can Parents' Commfttee? YES NO 

7. Which Indian coiwftun i t i es have you visited? ' 

) 1 . 



NO 



8. Oo you know any other Native Americans in your community? YES 

Ooes your child know about his/her Indian heritage and culture? 
A^ great deal A little Nothing .(Check one) 

10. Oo you feel it is important for your child to know his/her Native American history 
and heritage? YES_ N O . > 

11. How do you feel further knowledge about your child's Indian heritage would affect 
his/her school experience? — 1 



12. What do you feel is most Important for your child to learn about his/her Indian 
heritage? Please evaluate on a scale of 1-10, with 10 the higest priority; 



8asic Native American values 
History of own Nation 
History of many Nations 
Crafts of own Nation 
Crafts of many Nations 
Songs, dances, legends Of own Nation 
Songs, dances, legends of many Nations 
Language of own Nation 
Languagesof other Nations 
Current events of own Nation 
Current events of many Nations 



^'-her (Please specify) , — ■ Min 

&k-. : - 25 - 3? MM COr MKi^ 



3. What instruction does your child receive in school pertaining -to his/her* 
* Nati ve- American heritage, history and/or culture? 

, i - ^ —. 



T 



What suggestions do^ you have for integrating Native American history/cul ture into 
your child's academ'sc^-studies? — 



5..~How are Native Americans portrayed in your child's texts and school materials? 

- Posi tively ,wi th good understanding ; Negatiyely with no understanding^^ _ 

Not portrayed at all (Check one) 

6. Are any materials included which are written by . Native Americans? YES N0_. 

If yes, would you please name them? 



17. Is there a section in' the school library about Native Americans? 5 YES^JIO^ _ 

18. Are there any Indian teachers in your child :, s school? -YES HQ 

19. * Does your child have an Indian teacher? YES N O 

»0. Qoes your child's teacher/guidance counselor know that he/she is Nati ve. Ameri can? 
YES NO How has this affected your child's school experience? 



21. Oo your child's classmates know that'he/she is Native American? YES NO^ 

How has this affected your child's relationships with his/her classmates ?_ 



22. How would you rate the following school -related problems with respect to your child? 



Absen teei sm 



Dropping out 



Low moti vat ion 



Sel f- Concept 



SERIOUS 



SLIGHT 



NO PROBLEM 



DON'T KNOW 



solation from other Indian children 



Conduct problems or misbehavoi r 



Making or keeping friends 



■8 
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Low scores on standardized tests 

* ERJICJ 



acaaemic grades 



34 



77 

< v 

3.* If your child needs academic tutoring.^ do you utilize his/her school's tutorial 
services? YES NO ' . 

k. Is your child planning to continue his/her education or training after high 
school graduation? YES NO OON'TKNOW 

If yes, please elaborate on the type of study or training selected. 



IS. Oo\you feel your child would benefit from a career guidance service designed 
^ specifically for Native American students? YES NO 

»6.~ How do you feel the Native American Education Program can combat the stereotyping as 
" portrayed in the madia (T.V., movies, newspapers, etc.)? * I - 



17. Check off the types of 'crafts your child would be interested in: Featherwork 

Beadwork W eaving Leatherwork Woodwork pther_ 



28. Oo you feel It is Important for your child to receive individualized instruction in 
any of the above areas? Please list as many as das i red. 



29. Has your child ever participated in the. Native American Education Program? YES NO^ 

If so when? 1977-78 1978^-79 1979-80 1980-81_. 

30. If answer to Question 29 was yes, which components were- utilized? 

History classes Tutorial services Home/school Liaisons Culture Instruction 

Resource center In-school presentations College entrance service Other (Ple^fte- 

speci fv) ' ; 

31. If answer to Question 29 was No, please dheck reason. 

Old not know about services Child not Uteres ted Schedules conflict Top far 

to travel • Needs met by other Indian organization (Tf ?o, which organ izatfPn)^ 

A ■ : — ^ — ' : 



32 'Where would you be most willing to bring your child to participate in the Native 

American Education Program? Lower Manhattan Upper West si de_J)owntown Brooklyn 

Midtown Manhattan Other" (please spec? fv) 

33. What would be a convenient time for your child to participate in the Native American 
[Education Program? After school time, Evenings time. 

>. \kwcan the Native American Education Program better serve your child's educational 
aid cultural needs? . ■ 



A- 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION: 



ERIC 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Phone; 212-663-4040' 

Ros-alyn V'.allace. , . 

NATIVE AMERICAN EDUCATION PROGRAM 

r.vj Tiule IV Ho«,e/School Liasoas are avaiable to assist Indian families- who 
^ya children of school age with existing or potential problems with school, 
i/e, , student/ teacher relationships ,. acad&aic, other special problems) . 

lease fill out this questionnaire as completely as possible, so that we can 
et to know you and your family and be of service' to you. ALL INFORMATION WILL 
E aZPT STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL: Please feel free to contact us at the address 
r.c phone number listed above. We, re hare .from 9:30 A.M. to 5:30 P.M. , Monday 
hrSugh Friday. s 

AMILY NAME:* • / . PHONE: 

DURESS: ZIP: * 



■v— — — — . 



C?:-:ZR,S NAME • ■ T RI3AL AFFILIATION 

A?»33,S NAME: ' ' T RIBAL AFFILIATION; 



::-:er. family members j 



AGE :• RELATIONSHIP : 



CIvCCL .ATTENDING : " • GRADE,: MALE : FEMALE : 



AGE : RELATIONSHIP : 



c 

C::COL ATTENDING : GRADE : * MALE : FEMALE : 

J\ME: AGE: RELATIONSHIP : 



;Cl;GOL ATTENDING: . GRADE: MALE: FEMALE: 



FOR MORE SPACE /PLEASE USE BACK 
:cv c^r. \/e/be of service to your family (i.e. ,K.S. counseling, academic tu;:orin< 
cllcra ir.f orr.atiqr. , other)/ Students who qualify may also learn traditional 
: rifts such as beadwcrk, leatharcraft , traditional dance and go to cultural 
ivants such as Pow Wows. 



Ices anyone have a skill they would like %o share with us (i.e., beadwork, 
:;uillwo£k, art, sewing,* other) ? . \ 



If ycu have relatives or friends living in N.Y,CI , who are also Native America 
plaase list the family nai^a and address on the back of this form. Thank you. 
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1, What does a Native American (American Indian) look like? 



2, Where do Native Americans live' 



3, How did Thanksgiving start? 



4, Why don't Indians celebrate Thanksgiving? 



5. What Indian Nations are from New York State? 



6. What kind of houses did the Iroquois people live in' 



*7, What- are/the Three Sisters? 



8, What is LaCrosse?__ . 

9. Name some Plains Indian Nations. — ^ 



10, Why was the buffalo so important?. 



^7 



11. Where did Columbus think he was when he landed in this country? 



ERJ.C What is your name? _ 

m9 " Z9 " ' School?, 



